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habits of a country, was less so in war. Perhaps the
Government could not be expected to alter their
procedure, but it was largely responsible for the
creation of an unfortunate belief, never wholly eradi-
cated, that Egypt gave no more than half-hearted
assistance to the British Army.

That impression was quite incorrect. From the
beginning to the end, Egypt gave generously from her
resources. Without the co-operation of two Egyptian
Ministries, the Public Works and the Railways, the
Expeditionary Force would have been forced, like its
predecessor, to remain tied to the banks of the Suez
Canal, and without the assistance of the Egyptian
Labour Corps and the Camel Transport Corps the
British advance across Sinai into Palestine would have
been more protracted. The Public Works, in parti-
cular, during the early months of 1916, did admirable
work in the Canal Zone, where the new scheme of
defence envisaged the construction of three lines.
The most advanced, pushed out a dozen miles or so
into the desert, was to be lightly held ; six miles in
rear would run the second, a chain of stout redoubts,
strongly garrisoned; while the third rested upon the
Canal itself. To provide for the supply service of
the two advanced lines, their rapid reinforcement
from the third, and for lateral communications, good
roads were essential, and to maintain the Expedi-
tionary Force at all on the east bank ample supplies
of potable water were required. These were the two
tasks which devolved upon the Ministry of Public
Works.1                            :,

Since time was of prime importance to the pro-
gramme, it was unfortunate that this Ministry at the

1 An excellent account of the work has been written by Mr. E. H,
Lloyd, Director-General, Main Drainage Department, Egyptian
Government, in a Note published in the Minutes of the Institute of
Civil Engineers, vol. ccvi.